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thence even to Tarifa. Thither came thy father Sancho,
and with my people I fled from him hither as to a
place of distant refuge; but thou hast found me out,
and in the latter days of my life, where must I again
seek a home?" " Cross the sea," was all the king
answered.

Fernando was pressing on the siege of Algesiras,
when his brother, the Infant Don Juan, on some offence
left the camp, carrying off a number of nobles, and so
weakening the army that Fernando consented to accept
a large sum of money from Mohammed for the ransom
of the town. This mode of saving the city was viewed
by the Granadine chiefs as a disgrace, and rising against
their blind king, they dethroned him in favour of his
brother Al Nassir, who had just forced Jayme of Aragon
to raise the siege of Almeria. The Moorish revolutions
were seldom bloody, and Mohammed was allowed to
retire to one of the lovely palaces on the slopes of the
Nevada, where he used to wander about the gardens
with poets and scholars, listening to their compositions
or reciting his own, until, venturing to cross the gardens
without a guide, he fell into one of the marble basins
of water, and was drowned.

Those sworn foes of Islam, the Knights Templars,
were at this time under the cruel persecution of
Philippe IV. of France, and his miserable tool, Pope
Clement V. In 1311, the peninsular sovereigns re-
ceived the papal mandate, commanding that the
Templars should be arrested, their property confiscated,
and their persons tortured, to make them confess the
horrible crimes laid to their charge. The Spaniards
were by no means inclined to carry out this dreadful
decree. The Templars were their fellow-soldiers and